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MAJOR LOAN EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE FOLK ART PREMIERES AT MUSEUM SEPTEMBER 20 

Folk Traditions In Japanese Art , the first major loan exhibition of 
Japanese folk art to the United States, opens at The Cleveland Museum of Art 
on September 20, remaining on view through October 29, 1978. 

Organized by the International Exhibitions Foundation, Washington, D.C., 
in cooperation with The Japan Foundation and with the assistance of the Bunka-cho 
(Agency for Cultural Affairs), Tokyo, the exhibition has been assembled from 
more than 65 public and private collections in Japan, with some outstanding 
loans from North American collections. 

The approximately 250 works in the exhibition, which date from the 14th to 
the 20th centuries, include ceramics, textiles, basketry, lacquerware, furniture, 
toys, and a variety of other objects made to serve the needs of the conmon 
people of Japan as well as paintings, prints, and sculpture designed for popular 
religious instruction or devotion. They were selected for the exhibition by 
Victor and Takako Hauge of Washington, D.C., well-known collectors and authorities 
on Japanese crafts . 

Although most of the objects on exhibit were made for utility, they were 
fashioned with an innate sensibility for beauty, whether conscious or unconscious. 
As the Hauges point out in their catalogue for the exhibition, the aesthetic 
qualities of much of this humble folk art have been admired by upper-class 
Japanese, who in some cases, have appropriated folk crafts for their own use. 



(more) 


2-folk traditions in Japanese art 


Their adoption of rustic stoneware jars for the tea ceremony is well known, 
but there are other examples cited by the Hauges, such as the textile weaving 
technique known as kasuxi, shown in this exhibition, which began as a family 
craft in Okinawan homes and was later restricted to fabrics made for the nobility. 

Most folk artists remain anonymous, but one has attracted the attention 
of art scholars . The wood carvings of the itinerant mountain priest Enku (1632- 
1695) --whose images of Shinto and Buddhist deities were given to the villagers 
who offered him food and shelter- -are now recognized as the most vital sculpture 
of the Edo Period (1615-1867). Three of his carvings are in the exhibition. 

Like the work of Enku, much Japanese folk painting and sculpture has served 
a religious function. Among the popular religious art forms shown here are 
prints of Buddhist and Shinto deities intended for devotional use and the 
paintings on wood called ema , which have been offered at shrines since the 11th 
century in petition or gratitude for favors from the gods. Particularly appealing 
are the hanging scrolls known as Qtsu-e produced beginning in the 17th century 
by, amateur painters living in the vicinity of the town of Otsu. At first devoted 
entirely to religious subjects, they later depicted popular heroes, beauties, 
animals, and humorous and satirical themes. The large number of Otsu-e in 
this exhibition date from the late 17th to the early 18th centuries, when the 
art was at its peak. 

The most important of the folk crafts — and the largest category of objects 
in this exhlbition--are the ceramics . Especially impressive are the huge medieval 
stoneware jars that were used to store grain and water or to ferment wine. 
Magnificent in shape, with rough, textured surfaces, they are among the greatest 
achievements of the world's ceramic art. Later developments in ceramic technology 
are illustrated by a variety of bowls, plates, bottles, flower vases, and teapots 
with beautiful glazes and brushed-on designs --products of Japan's most important 
kilns . 


(more) 



3-folk traditions in Japanese art 


The art of applying coats of lacquer to strengthen and decorate wooden 
furnishings developed in Japan first as a court and temple industry. By the 
Muromachi Period (1333-1568), lacquerwares were being marketed for everyday 
use. In contrast to the ornate gold lacquers produced for the aristocracy and 
merchant classes, wares for coinnon use were of plain red or black lacquer or 
modestly decorated with colored designs. The bowls, boxes, sake casks, and 
other containers on display here are among the finest extant examples of 
utilitarian lacquerwares. 

Of all the craft traditions, textiles have the greatest claim to the term 
“folk art.” Unlike ceramics and lacquerware, which were made mostly by artisans, 
textiles for everyday use were produced almost entirely by housewives and young 
girls, between farming and household chores. The textiles in this exhibition-- 
including kimonos, aprons, bedding covers and towels — illustrate a wide variety 
of weaving, dyeing and needlework techniques. Particularly striking are the 
appliqued and embroidered robes of the Ainu, the aboriginal people who inhabit 
the northernmost islands of Japan. 

Many other objects provide insight into the lives of Japan's working classes 
money boxes, shop signs, backpads, festival masks, and a handsome group of 
wooden sea chests with ornamental iron fittings, developed for use on large 
trading ships around the end of the 17th century. Also beautifully designed, as 
well as extremely functional, are the hats, boots, boxes and baskets woven from 
straw and bamboo. 

Although some of the folk crafts described here continue, others have 
disappeared, products of their time. Fortunately, Japan now recognizes her 
folk crafts as important cultural assets, and efforts are being made to revive 
certain crafts, such as the ceramic techniques employed by the famous medieval 
kilns . 
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4“folk traditions in Japanese art 


The catalogue prepared by Victor and Takako Hauge for this exhibition 
provides a history of Japanese folk crafts as well as descriptions of each object 
in the show. The 272-page paperbound catalogue is fully illustrated, with 48 
color plates. It can be purchased at the Museum sales desk for $10.50 during 
the exhibition. A free illustrated brochure with essays on the various crafts 
will also be available. 

In conjunction with the exhibition. Museum director Sherman E. Lee will 
give a free slide-illustrated lecture entitled Common Treasures; Folk Art of 
Japan on Sunday, September 24, at 3:30 p.m. 

Gallery talks are also scheduled in the exhibition at 1:30 p.m. daily 
(except Monday) from Wednesday, September 20, through Tuesday, September 26. 

A series of films on Japanese folk crafts and other aspects of Japan's cultural 
heritage will be shown in the Museum's Recital Hall at 12:30 and 7:00 p.m. 
every Wednesday from September 6 through October 25 . 

The exhibition is supported by grants from the National Endownent for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities, the JDR 3rd Fund, the Japan- 
United States Friendship Comnlsslon and the Commemorative Association for the 
Japan World Exposition (1970) . The exhibition is also supported by a Federal 
indemnity from the Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities. The Cleveland 
showing of the exhibition is assisted by a grant from the Ohio Arts Council. 
Publication of the catalogue has been made possible through grants from IBM Japan, 
Ltd. and the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 

Following its Cleveland showing, the exhibition will travel to the Japan 
House Gallei^, New York City, and the Aslan Art Museum of San Francisco. 

# # # 

For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


